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SCENE. —I. 


Enter Six OLIVER LANGUISH meeting Six GLETON. 


Singleton. 
8 Oliver, good morning. I'm come to pay a debt 
of friendihip but whether to condole or congratu- 
late © is the queſtion.” You fee 'm a modern friend, 
prepared for either, give me the * * « cue of paſſion”? 
for a ſigh will coſt me no more than a ſmile, 

Sir O. Smile, ſmile you rogue. Cou'd you not take 
the cue from my countenance. 

Single. Were to do that, I ſhould cry, you look 
lo merry. 

Sir C. I ſuppoſe then, you are envious of my hap- 
pineſs. 

Single, Not I truly. But if your countenance diſſers 
not from mankind in general, 1 {iou d ſuppoſe you 
very miſerable. 

Sir O. Why fo? h 

Single. By reaſon, 'tis the faſhion for the counte- 


nance, to {cign what the beart does not feel. But are: 


you really happy ? 
A 2 Sir O- 
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Sin O. As happy as love and beauty, can make me. 

Single. Your firſt wife, was a careful woman, you'll 
mils her. 

Sir O. Not 1 indeed. | 

Single, ] am juſt arrived, ſo that I know not how 
long ſhe may have been dead, though ſometime, I 
ſhould ſuppoſr, ſince you are fo well reconciled and out 
of mourning, 

Sir O. Dead? no ſuch good luck Singleton. 

Single. Ils an ungrateful taſk to be intereſted in the 
fituation of a friend whoſe affairs ſeem to be of fo deli- 
cate a nature and yet you know, 'tis true friendſhip 
urges enquiry, What were the circumſtances of the 
diſſolving your—you underftand—1 ſpare the feelings 
of a friend I would no more renew the bluſh of 
diſtionour, on the cheek of friendſhip, than I would 
raiſe the bluſh of virtue on the check of innocence— 
I wou'd preſerve the one and partake of the other 
therefore tell me the circumſtances; J am anxious to 
know the cauſe of. 

Sir O. The cauſe of my ſecond marriage, I preſume 
—to tell you truly there were two cauſes. Love on 
my part and beauty on hers'. 

Single. J am glad to find you are fo enwrapt, with 
the idea of your new and youthful poſſeſſions, as to 
forget the diſgrace which muſt have attended the for. 
feiture of your old 

Sie O. Forfeiture of my old, what new tenets are 
theſe ? I find no ſuch in Thelypthora. By that code 


ot 


in 


ſv, 
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of matrimonial laws I have free right and title to re- 
tain the old as well as the new poſfeſhons. But in re- 
ſpect to the 0/4 tis a matter I ſhall never diſpute, if any 
perſon can prove he has a right to the remainder of my 
leaſe. 


Single. You are dreaming of leaſes, while I am talk- 
ing of ladies. 


Sir 0. You're miſtaken Singleton, 1 can neither 
dream. 
nor think of any thing but my wives. 

Single. Tou are furely eraz'd, Sir Oliver. 

Sir O. f be craz'd you will not wonder when you 
have ſeen the beautiful cup which tempted me to take 
the intoxicating draught. But Singleton are zou mar- 
ried yet? 

Single. Manied - no, I cou'd never love tyrrany ſo 
well as to wear the chains, for the pleaſure merely of 


ſhackling ar other. &:4/es auben both parties are tired of 


ratting them, they can newer be unfaſjlened but by the key: 
of di/honowr. Matrimony is only the back ſtr ng ef Cupid 
to prevent his falling before he can. walk alone. But 


when he can go of li ſelf he ſhould be leſt at liberty 
to range where he weaſrs. 


Sir O. Ycu di race the holy ſtate which is produc- 


tive of ſo great honours, 
Sine le. Yes but they are branching honours 


A 3 mon. 


in- 
Read of enobling they degrade us—you [hall never per- 
ſwade me to chace tbe deer of cupid within the pale 
of matrimcry, while 1 can purſue them on the com- 
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mon of nature—beſides, confined game is ſeldom the 
property of the owner—but for freedom's ſake often 
ftrays into the net of the poacher—the net of my heart 
is never open to receive ſuch as eſcape the pale, but thoſe 
whom affection leads into my toils—the firſt I ſhou'd 
take to my arms, but the latter I ſhou'd preſs to my 
boſom. | 

Sir O. But Singleton, are you ſuch a fair ſportſman 
m the chace of bcauty as might be truſted to purſue a 
ſtray deer. Wow'd you return her unhurt ? 

Single. I wou'd; and wou'd likewiſe whip him who 
dare tranſgreſs ſuch rules of honour, as conſtitute the 
real ſportiman | 

Sir O. It wou'd be curious. and intereſting to hear 
thoſe rules doubt they are as little known as prac- 
tis'd in the chaſe of love; can you recolle& them? 

Single, Yes.—the firſt ig—take care you break not 
the fence of your neighbour—the ſecond, lay no ſnare 
in the field of another, left yau be deem'd a poacher— 
the third, ſnou'd you find a wanton deer o'erleaping 
the pale of hymen, check inſtantly her courſe but mind 
you tell no tales. 

Sir O. Break no fence, lay no ſnare tell no tales 
why you are an honeſter fellow than I thought you— 
and though you won't let Hymen kindle his torch for 
you—if you'll attend the chit chat of a matrimonial 
breakfaſt you will judge how far be has lighted me on 
the road to happineſs. 


SONG 


SCE. 


Ente; 


(7 
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N. 
Oh the pleaſures of my life, 
Since I've wed another ſpouſe, 
To pleaſe me will be all their ftrife 
To pleaſe me will be all their ſtrife : 
Enjoyment reigns throughout my houſe. 
Oh the chit chat there will be, 
Oh the chit chat there will be, 
The chit chat there will be, 
With many wives when they agree. 


Death I'll never mind a ſtraw, 

If he ſhould either ſpouſy chuſe, 

As plenty may be had by law, 

I'll not fo ſmall a gift refuſe. 

Oh the chit chat, &c. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE II.— A breatfufling Parlour—diſcovers a table 
prepared for breakfaſt. 


Enter Lady LANGUiSH /o/loxved by MS LAxNGU1SH, 
(The former an old Dowager, the latter à hand- 
| ſome young Lady.) 
Lady L. Lucy tell your maſter breakfaſt waits for him. 
Mrs L. Stay Lucy I'll call him myſelf. (goizg.) 
Lady L. Pray madam give me leave to command my 


on ſervants. I fay, go Lucy. 


Mrs L. I fay, ftay Lucy. If you command your 
own ſervants you have no right to command me ma- 
Cam—"tis the duty of every good wife, to wait upon 


ker huſband. 


Lady. 
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Lady L. If 'ite ſo, I' call himſelf. (going.) 


Mrs L. Indeed you ſhall not with me madam. (we- 
furns.) 


Lady L. Then Ill go without you, madam. (gozng.) 

Aſrs JL. Stay, malam, rather than you thould have 
trouble, let Lucy go. 

Lady I. *Tis pity madam, but you had ſuffered 
her to go at firſt, rather than to have given yourſelf 
[Exit Lucy, 
it if be thus you are to contradict me in the manage- 
ment of my houſchoid, 


and me ſo much trauble-go Lucy. 


Mrs L. Your houfthold indeed! am I not as much 
the wife of Sir Oliver as yourſelf madam ? and have ! 
not therefore as much right to direct all his affairs as 
you have, | 

Lady IL. No, madam you have not—whoſe money 
made Mr Languiſh what he is—but mine you wou'd 
never have had the honour to marrya knight, had not my 
fortune been the means of creating him Sir Oliver, 
You have the aſſurance to madam me when you ſhou d 
have more reſpect for my title when you ſpeak to me 
you ſhou'd conlider tis Lady Languiſh you are before. 

Mrs L. Although your money might have procured 
you the titic—my charms have acquired an equal ſhare 
of it's hon: urs— pray you therefore to remember, 
that I am as much Lady Lang uiſb as yourſcif madam. 

Lady I. No, Madan, You may poſubly claim an 
equal right to the 20% of Languiſh, but not to the 


ſhare 
mber, 
dam. 
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title—precedence and poſſeſſion muſt have in theſe 
caſes the preference, Mrs Languiſh. 


| Mrs IJ. I ſhall diſpute this point with you Madam, 
before Sir Oliver —here he comes, 


Enter Sik OLIVER and SINGLETON, 

Mrs I. Pray Sir Oliver, have I not an equal right 
to the title of Lady Languiſh, with this Lady ? 

Sir O. That's a queſtion, my dear, the doctor has 
not yet reſolved, Vil aſk him the queſtion through one 
ot the newſpapers, mean time give me leave to intro- 
dvce Mr Singleton to your acquaintance. (Singleton 
farts and appears ſurpriz'd) What's your thoughts 
Singleton ? are you ſtruck with her charms, 

Single, No, but I am ſtruck at her condeſcenſion 
and your command of temper. 

Sir O. Why to be ſure, *tis a trying fituation, al- 

though it be. agreeable to Thelypthora. 
Single. (approaches and ſalutes Mrs Languiſh) Ma- 
dam Thelypthora, I am bappy to have the honour of 
thus congratulating you on your nuptials—the polite- 
neſs of the name becomes the charms of the owner. 

Omnes. Ha, ha, ha! 


Sir O. Thelypthora ! (laughs) why you dunce, The- 


lypthora is a book. 


Single. A book | ſhe's very hates bound. Sir 
Oliver, though you have loſt your own ſenſes, you 
ſhall not perſuade me that I have loſt mine. To car- 
ry on the joke—what ſubje& does ſhe treat of? If I 


might 
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might gueſs from the title page, it can be nothing but 
love, | 
Si, O. You fimpleton ! I tell yon again Thelyptho- 
ra is a book in favour of Plurality of Wives, written 
by one Doctor Doctor. 

Single. He muſt be a mad doctor who could write 
ſuch dodtrine. I beg your pardon, I now underſtand 
you. | 

Sir 0. Underſtand me! Come let us fit down to 
breakfaft. (75. At.) 

Lady L. I cannot bear Sir Oliver to fee you fit down 
to breakfaſt in your morning gown, it appears ſo di- 
re ſpectſul, beſides it by no means becomes you. Bring 
your maſter his coat, Lucy. 

Mrs L. \ beg Sir Oliver you will not alter your dreſs, 
there's not the leaſt occaſion to change what becomes 
you fo welt, and is fo proper to breakfaſt in. 

Lady L. Why don't you go Lucy. 

Lucy, l'm going my Lady. [Hit Lucy, 

Lady J. You will diſoblige me mightily, Sir Oliver, 
if you do not change your dreſs. Mrs Languiſh would 
think a ſhroud ao becoming a thing as you could pob 
ſibly wear, 

Sir O. I am much obliged to her. 

Mrs L. And you madam, cou'd fancy Sir Olio 
wou'd become a glaſs caſe, provided he was embaii- 
ed ſirſt. 

Sir O. This is only a proof of their aſſcction. (to 
Singleton.) 

Single. 
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Single. If I thought it was not enough to convince 


you, I would recommend you to hang yourſelf, and 
a further trial 


Enter Lucy with a coat. 


Lucy. There's the coat my Lady. 

Lady L. Help your maſter to put it on Lucy. 

Sir O. Give it me. (riſes and pulls off his gown.) 

Mrs L. Tis very well Sir Oliver, this is a proof of 
your willingneſs to oblige me. 

Sir O. ( puts the coat half on) My deareſt I wok 
diſoblige the world to pleaſe my charmer. 

Lady L. You wou'd Sir Oliver! ungrateful wretch ! 
you forget the obligations due to me for riches, ho- 
pour, and above all my eternal love and tenderneſs, 

Sir O. What muſt 1 do, Singleton. 

Single. Wou'd you oblige both the ladies. 

Si O. Was it poſſible I wou'd. 

Single. Then wear neither coat nor gown. | 

dir O. Well ſaid Singleton. Now ladies I hope you 
are both ſatisfied of my deſire to pleaſe you? (throws 
the coat aqvay.) 


Mrs L. Now madam are you ſatisfied, Sir Oliver is 


content to run the riſque of catching his death, rather 


than diſpleaſe your Ladyſhip. 


Lady L. You miſtake, Mrs Languiſh ; *tis rather 
than diſpleaſe your honourable perfonage, that he 
xiſques his life. Fie upon you. 

Mrs L. Fie upon you Madam. — 
| Sir 


— — 2 
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Sir O. Are you not yet content my dears ? what 
wou'd your conſciences expect? If you mean to have 
my company to breakfaſt, you will immediately drop 
the diſpute. 

Lady L. 1 am content. For ſhe can't triumph. (afde) 

Mrs L. So am I, Sir Oliver. Since ſhe has not got 
the better. (ade) 

Single. Are you not cold Sir Oliver. 

Sir O. O fie, Singleton; where's your gallantry ? 
who can be cold that fits like me, near two ſuch beau- 
teous ſuns. 

Both Ladies. Gallant Sir Oliver! 

Single. Twill be fortunate if you don't find your 
happineſs warped between them. (a/ide.) 

Lady L. Wou'd you chuſe tea or coffee, Sir Oliver. 

Mrs L. Tea to be ſure madam, who wou'd drink 
coffee to breakfaſt. 

. Lady L. Sir Oliver, madam, is always uſed to drink 
it for broakfaſt, Tea affects his nerves. 

Mrs L. That's entirely owing to your careleſſneſs, 
begging your pardon, madam, by giving it him too 
ſtrong and too warm, otherwiſe it wou'd not; take 
this cup to oblige me, and to make a trial of its ſto- 
machic quality—'tis neither too hot nor t oo cold, Sir 
Oliver. | 

Sir O. Your care and tenderneſs, my dear, demand 
my acquieſcence. (takes tea.) 

Lady L. Sir Oliver, do you mean to poiſon your- 
ſelf? if you have loſt all deſire to oblige me, give me 

leave 
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leave to perform my duty you know nothing agrees 
with you ſo well as coffee here Sir Oliver the cup 
you are ſo partial to. 

Sir O. Not to abuſe both your tenderneſs, I' drink 
2 cup of each. 


Mrs I. If you take a drop of coffee I ſhall conſi- 


der it an ungrateful denial of my tender requeſt 
what intereſt can I have in deſiring you take tea in pre- 
ference to coffee, but my regard for mydear Sir Oliver's 
health ? 

Sir O. (puts down the coffee) That's true my deareſt, 
I cannot abuſe ſuch tenderneſs. 

Lady IL. Sir Oliver, you're a baſe man—to treat a 
perſeverance of attention to your welfare with ſuch a 
cruel denial. (crzes.) 

Sir O. Zounds, woman! you'll neither let me have 
tea nor coffee, muſt I go without my breakfaſt as well 
as almoſt naked—was ever man ſo tormented between 
thoſe who ſhou'd endeavour to make him happy. 

Both. I am ſure I am doing my utmoſt, Sir Oliver. 

Sir O. Yes, firſt to ſtarve me to death with cold and 


then with hunger hat ſhall I do now to pleaſe them, 


Singleton. 

Single, I really can't adviſe, unleſs you go without 
your breakfaſt. 

Sir O. No, I wont do that neither, I have it=my 
dears as you will not ſuffer me to have tea or coffee, 
may I have a little milk and water. 


B Lady 
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Lady L. I don't care what you have, provided you 
drink no tea. 

Mrs L. Nor I neither, fo that you drink no coffee. 

Sir O. That's kind my dears, very kind Singleton, is 
it not? ſee what it is to have 7avo careful wives, how 
the one ſerves to rectiſy the miſtakes of the other. 

Single. Your ſituation, Sir Oliver, is truly enviable, 

Sir O. Oh this is but a ſmall part of the happineſs I 
expect. Lucy bring me a baſon of milk and water. 

[Exit Lucy. 
- Lady L. Bleſs me, Sir Oliver, I had not the leaſt ſuſ- 
picion of your being in your flippers. I thought I had 
entirely perſuaded you to leave them in your chamber 
every morning. 

Sir O. You had my lady, but this lady here prevail- 

ed upon me to wear them—it being the firſt requeſt I 
cou'd not refuſe it. 
. Lady L. I ſee, Sir Oliver, the pride I have always ta- 
ken in your perſon, manners and dreſs muſt be no more 
— this lady's dominion begins with the deſtruction of 
mine. 

Sir O. What ſhall I ſay, Singleton, 

Single. You'll be for ever miſerable unleſs you con- 
vince her of the contrary. 

Enter Lucy with a baſon. 
Sir O. Lucy bring me my ſhoes. 

Lucy. Immediately, Sir. [Exit Lucy. 

Mrs L. You are determined Sir Oliver to thwart 
me in every thing, there's not one poor requeſt that 

you 


| 
1 
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con- 


Lucy. 
thwart 
ſt that 

you 
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you have granted me ſince I became your wife. I ſee 
all your fondneſs was pretence, Lady Languiſh has 
poſſeſſion of every reality, while I am mock'd only with 
its ſemblance. 

Sir O. See there, Singleton, *tis impoſſible to pleaſe 
them both. 

Enter Lucy with ſhoes. 

Single. Indeed I don't know what you'll do now, 
Sir Oliver. 

Sir O. Eh, a good thought ſtrikes me. (takes the 
ſhoes) My dears you ſhall ſee my defire to pleaſe you 
both. (puts on the ſhoes) I have obliged you my lady. 
(puts down the heels) To pleaſe you madam I have 
made them flippers. Iam ſure now you muſt. both 
be pleaſed. 

Lady L. Do you mean, Sir Oliver, not only to diſo- 
blige me but to deride me alſo. To inſult me with 
ſuch mockery—you deſerve—but you're the baſeſt of 
men to uſe me in this manner. (cries.) 

Sir O. I can't bear her tears, give me my buckles, 

Mrs L. Her tears are ſufficient to make me miſerable. 

Sir O. Was ever man ſo fituated ? why there then, 
damn the ſhoes, and damn the ſlippers. (throws them 
away) After ſtripping myſelf almoſt naked, I have now 


neither coat nor gown, ſhoes nor ſlippers—if I ſtay 


longer they'll ſtrip me to my ſkin. *Tis a proper pe- 
nance for me to ſuppoſe I cou'd pleaſe two wives, 
when I have been theſe twenty years ſtriving to pleaſe 
one, 


B 2 Both. 
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Both. I'll not leave you until you have complied 
with my requeſt. 
Mrs IL. I am determined your ladyſhip ſhan't be 
miſtreſs, [Zxeunt, 
Manent Singleton. 

The folly of Polygamy I think Sir Oliver has ſuffi. 
ciently experienced, although the weakneſs of the Doc- 
trine is below comment, yct its wickedneſs deſerves our 
ſevereſt re prebenſion, for it wou'd overturn a ſyſtem of 
policy founded on nature, reaſon and religion, a ſyſtem 
which is the cement of ſocial happineſs. After laugh- 
ing at ſuch folly who can help being ſerious at finding 
the blunders of the weak, and the deſigns of the vile le- 
velled at the intereſt of our ſpecies. 
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